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Support Mounts for Black Judge 
Who Has Been Attacked for 
Comments About Racist Police 
And For Releasing Suspect 


by Rebecca Graves 
Liberation News Service 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Despite 
threatening rains, 700 Black people 
gathered in Brooklyn on April 17th for 
a “people’s lunch’’ protest to 
demonstrate support for Bruce Wright. 

As they marched in front of the 
Family, Criminal and Civil Courts, 
police, all white, with back-up units 
one block away peered on, the crowd’s 
chants of “Bruce is alright, Koch is 
bizarre” resounded throughout the 
area. Meanwhile, inside the Courts, 
civil service employees lined the win- 
dows to watch the demonstrators. 

Wright, a Black judge who sits on 
the criminal court, has long been a 
target of conservative city officials and 
the police department for his so-called 
leniency in releasing suspects without 
bail. He is presently the focus of at- 
tacks by New York City officials for 
releasing without bail Jerome Single- 
ton, a Black man who allegedly 
assaulted police officer Robert 
Bilodeau. 

New York City Mayor Koch called 
Judge Wright’s decision to release 
Singleton “bizarre” and “personally 
distressing” and ordered an investiga- 
tion into Wright’s actions by his Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

But according to New York’s state 
criminal procedure law, which in-j> 
structs judges to consider the weight ofc 
evidence against the defendant, prior "L 
arrest record and family and communi- ^ 
ty ties, the judge acted appropriately. 

Singleton, a college student and 
father of two has no previous record. 
And according to a transcript of* 
bail hearing, ^he knife supposedly us8 
in the assault had no blood on it, and 
in fact, when Bilodeau was found (he 
had been acting as a decoy, posing as a 
derelict) it was thought that he had 
been attacked with a broken bottle. 
Singleton was the only person near the 
scene of the incident, had no blood on 
his clothing but was picked up for the 
attack. By the time he was taken in, he 
was suffering from lacerations -'on his 
forehead. 

After Judge Wright released 
Singleton on his own recognizance, 
another judge ordered that he be re- 
arrested and held on $10,000 bond. 
Cash bail of $2,500 was immediately 
posted and Singleton was re-released. 

Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association 
head, Sam Demilia, called Judge 
Wright a “Hitler” and the “biggest 
bigot in town.” Demanding the judge’s 
ouster, Demilia charged, “Turn ’em 
Loose Bruce smells up the entire court 
system.” Wright’s present appoint- 
ment ends December 31st. Reappoint- 
ments are controlled by Mayor Koch. 

Despite possible loss of his $42,451 
position, the 60-year-old judge stepped 
up his attack. Addressing a Princeton 
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University audience as “my fellow in- 
mates, ’’/Judge Wright stated, “Police 
have a license to kill and hunt down 
Blacks— ^nd kill them with impunity.” 
During a speech made Easter Sunday 
at the church of Black United Front 
leader Herbert Daughtry, Wright 
stated, “Let us never forget Clifford 
Glover, John Brabham, and Randolph 
Evans. . .Remember the enemies 
too— Shea, Walker, Torsney,” 

In 1974 Officer Shea was acquitted 
in the death of 10-year-old Clifford 
Glover. In 1977 Officer Walker was ac- 
quitted in the death of John Brabham, 
a 22-year-old student. That same year, 
Officer Torsney was found not guilty 
by reasoin of insanity in the shooting 
death oftl 5-year-old Randolph Evans. 

The April 17th protest, called by the 
Black United Front, demonstrated 
wide support for the judge. Carrying 
signs such as “The people’s judge is 
Wright”; and “Stop killing our people 
now!” Ilarge numbers of youth, 
veterans,* elderly, unemployed, work- 
ing people and community organiza- 
tions gathered to express their support. 
While waiting for the judge to appear, 
DaughtryJXjrned the speakers platform 
over to demonstrators wishing to ex- 
press thar solidarity. Speakers includ- 
ed repnwentatives of the Association 
for Legal Aid Attorneys, Black 
Veterans, the Affirmative Action 
Committee of the New York Transit 
Police Department, the Sisterhood of 
Single Black Mothers, Uhuru Sasa 
Shule and one of several Black police 
officers shot while on duty by white 
poliqe. 

When asked why she supported 
WrigM. one woman replied, “Because 
he doeai’t compromise.” A legal aid 
suppomstaff worker commented, 
“Judge; Bruce Wright is exposing the 
criminal Justice system for what it is.” 

An Aprs 18 press conference was call- 
ed byrlh^i-egal Committee to Support 
Wrigl&^per 200 supporters showed 
up tO^Rmonstrate their support for 
Wright and to listen to speakers talk 
about the bail system and the city of- 
ficials’ racism. The legal committee 
was formed to give support to Wright 
in light of an expected investigation by 
New Ytijrk officials regarding the 
release 6f Singleton and Wright’s 
remarks at Princeton. 

“The purpose of the bail system is 
not to detain people before trials,” one 
supporter told LNS in a phone conver- 
sation shortly after the press con- 
ference. He explained that the current 
furor over Wright’s release of 
Singleton' was unwarranted and biased 
since Singleton had never been arrested 
before and that “Wright was only do- 
ing his duty.” 

Speakers at the press conference also 
pointed out the hypocrisy of both local 
government and media critics of 
Wright who are enraged by Wright’s 
release of Singleton, but are silent 
when white cops kill Blacks or when 
whites are given lighter sentences than 
Blacks accused of similar crimes 

As well, they noted that Singleton’s 
release by\a white judge on $2,500 cash 
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bail, the day after Wright’s decision 

received no criticism at all. □ 

* * * 

(Rebecca Graves is actively involved in 
struggles for African liberation and 
other issues concerning the Black com- 
munity.) 


Official Inquiries Made Into 
Police Abuses In Philadelphia, 
Houston and Puerto Rico 


NEW YORK (LNS)— If you were to 
write a sensational bestseller on hear- 
ings held this week by the U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission and the U.S. 
Justice Department, you might title it 
“The Police Brutality Triangle. 
Spurred on by a backlog of complaints 
by citizens about about police abuse in 
Philadelphia and Houston, the Civil 
Rights Commission has begun hearings 
on allegations of police brutality rang- 
ing from unprovoked beatings to the 
tailing by white policemen of their 
critical Black colleagues. The triangle 
is completed by a Federal grand jury 
investigation in San Juan, Puerto Rico 
of the police ambush of two indepen- 
distas last July 25. 

Though police in 1978 shot some 70 
suspects in Philadelphia and killed half 
of them, Philadelphia Mayor Frank 
Rizzo has sworn under oath that the 
Philadelphia police force shows no pat- 
tern of brutality. And he says he is 
unaware of a proposed ordinance that 
would make public the investigations 
into alleged police misconduct. (Civil 
Right Commission members them- 
selves have complained that the Police 
Department has been uncooperative 
during the investigation.) During his 
tenure as police commissioner and 
mayor, Rizzo and present Police Com- 
missioner Joseph O’Neill have 
cushioned policemen from prosecution 
by vowing that any officer who uses 
deadly force will not be punished. 

“As long as I’m Police 
Commissioner,” he said, mistakenly 
referring to his former post, “nobody, 
but nobody will take advantage of a 
policeman doing his job.” 

According to a list of complaints 
catalogued in the New York Times, 
Philadelphians, mostly Blacks, have 
charged that people have been pulled 
from their cars and beaten un- 
conscious; unarmed teenagers have 
been shot in the back; a handcuffed 
man was shot to death; off-duty 
policemen have aimed fire at 
motorists; and policemen found guilty 
of criminal assault have been cleared 
by the police department and assigned 
to their regular duties. 

A like book of allegations has been 
filed with the Civil Rights Commission 
in Houston, Texas where Chicanos 
have been at the center of police at- 
tacks. The most widely publicized 
abuse was the one in which three 
Houston policemen received suspended 
ten-year sentences for the 1977 drown- 
ing death of 26-year-old .lose Campos 
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Torres, One ef the policemen testified 
that they’d wanted t© gee If the “wet* 
haek esuld swim.” 

In the eyes ©f Chicane communities 
states a If 78 report ©f the Department 
ef Justice's Cemmunity Relations ier= 
vice, peiiee brutality was the majer= 
seurce ©f conflict between Chicanes 
and peiiee, The repert adds that 
“Hacks and Hispanies are dispropor* 
tienateiy represented among these 
fatally shet,” and warns that 1179 
eeuld be a year ©f “potentially greater 
racial conflicts,” iueh incidents, it 
says, weuld prebably be in respense to 
social service cutbacks and increased 
Ku Klux Mian activity, 

A good 2,000 miles away, Redr© 
Juan Soto, author ef “Spies,” a book 
about Puerto Ricans in the U,§„ has 
filed a 82,1 million civil suit in Federal 
eeurt In San Juan contending that 
Governor Carles Romero Bareele and 
police officials brought about the 
“wrongful deaths” ef his 18=year=old 
sen, Carles, and 23=year=eld Arnalde 
Dario Rosado, At the urging of a 
police undercover agent, the two young 
independistas were lured to a mountain 
top radio tower in southern Puerto 
Rico where police opened fire on them, 
Police officials allege that the two men 
intended to bomb the tower, but upon 
searching their bodies, no explosives 
were found, A taxi driver who had 
driven the three men to the tower has 
testified that the independistas were 
still alive after the shootings, and that 
they were bludgeoned to death while in 
peiiee custody. Though wounded in 
the crossfire, the agent provocateur 
was left relatively unharmed, Charges 
of Puerto Rican “police death squads” 
have been leveld by labor and political 
activists who demand independence for 
Puerto Rico, 

The attitudes of the police depart 
ments in each locale might be summed 
up by a statement made by Mayor Rii= 
io two years ago when he visited 
Romes The way to treat “protesters” 
and “criminals” is to “space© il 
eapo”=“break their heads,” B 


(See packet 94$ for recent stories on 
the United League of Mississippi) 


114 United League 
Demonstrator! Arrested 
In Okolona 


by Joseph Delaney 
Liberation News Service 

OKOLONA, Mississippi (LNS)=At 
least 114 United League protesters 
were arrested Saturday, April 14 by 
local peiiee and highway patrol of* 
fieials in Okolona, Mississippi for an 
alleged violation of a city parade law, 
The arrests typify the racist peiiee 
abuses United League activists have 
been pretesting in street marches since 
July of last year, 

Jim Agnew, a League field worker 
and one ef these arrested, said in an in* 


terview that the arrests were based on 
the charge that the demonstration did 
not start on time. 

The march was scheduled to start at 
1:38 P.M., but according to some 
observers, it did not kick off until 2:16. 
According to Agnew, most of the 
marchers who came from as far away 
as Atlanta and New York were im= 
mediately arrested and taken to an 
open field enclosed in a hardwire 
fence near the local jail, Agnew and 
several other marchers interviewed 
claimed they were r©ughed=up during 
the arrests, but were released about 45 
minutes later on their own 
recognisance, 

The arrested protesters were sehe* 
duled to be tried in City Court on the 
charges the following Wednesday, but 
according to Leonard McClellan, at* 
torney for the demonstrators^ the case 
has been postponed until May 2, 

McClellan says the constitutionality 
of the law will be challenged in federal 
court this week, The law which was 
enacted by the Okolona city council 
during September 1178 requires groups 
to obtain permits from the local police 
chief before holding marches in the city 
of Okolona, It requires groups to 
designate the time, place and sise of 
marches, Police may cancel a mareh= 
=as they did the League demon* 
stratioH that weekend=if it fails to 
start within 36 minutes of the 
designated time, 

Okolona, a community 16: miles to 
the north of Tupele=whirf' League 
organiiing activities recently won a 
reduced sentence for arrested menubar 
Herbert Triee=ha§ been the scene of 
U,L, protest rallies and marches' since 
July 4, 1178, Demonstrations ^ere in* 
itiated here when a local ilaek/youth, 
Wardell Ford, was allegedly beaten by 
several white Okolona citizens as a 
white policeman looked on, Since then, 
Blacks in this Chickasaw! County 
Mississippi community hjg?$ "been 
organiiing around police Mlt and 
other key community issues including 
jobs and racial conditions within the 
school system, B 


* * * 


Fop more information contact! 
United League of Mississippi , P,0, 
Box §17, Holly Springs, Miss, §§§§§,' 
Tel; ffll) m--44i$, 


(Journalist and aetivist , Joseph 
Delaney writes about United League 
activities for LNS) f 



“At Work in Copper”} 
Mew Study Calls Corporate 
Efforts to Protest Copper 
Workers “Inadequate 0 


by Liberation News Service 


NSW YORK (LNSHOver 3,606 
U,S, workers earn their living in cop* 
per production, According to a recent* 
ly released study of workplace condi* 
tions at sixteen copper smelters, 
thousands of copper workers daily risk 
damage to their health from exposure 
to dangerous substances, 

The three=and=a*half year study 
released on April § was conducted by 
INFORM, a New Yerk=based research 
group, in order to document condi* 
tions in copper smelters and evaluate 
corporate efforts to protect worker 
health and safety, INFORM in* 
vestigated conditions gt smelters in 
Michigan, Tennessee and seven 
western states owned by such corpora* 
tion giants as ARC©, ASAROO, Ken* 
necott, Newmont Mining and Phelps 
Dodge, Conditions at several small 
companies such as Inspiration Con* 
solidated Copper Compnay which 
operates one smelter in Inspiration, 
Ariiona, were also investigated, 

“The industry has done a terrible 
job of protecting its workers,” Manuel 
Oomei, director of the study charged 
in a press conference announcing the 
publication of “At Work In Copper,” 
“Company programs,” Comei added, 
“ranging from engineering controls to 
industrial hygiene and medical ser* 
vices, consistently fail to meet the 
(minimal performance criteria accepted 
jr by occupational health experts.” 
f| lafety conditions in the copper in* 
dustry, aeeording to the study, are 
^pmopg the worst in all indugtry=even 
ssplftffi dangerous that previously 
reported hazards for the copper in* 
dustry, For example, while the national 
average for workplace injuries or ill* 
ness from 1072 to 1971 was 14,2 per 
160 workers, 27,1 percent of smelter 
workers suffered a recordable injury or 
illness during the same period, Con* 
trary to industry's widely promoted 
myth that most ©n*the=jeb injuries are 
due to “careless workers,” INFORM 
concluded that unsafe workplace con* 
ditions played the most significant role 
in causing accidents, 

“Most companies won’t release the 
existing health and safety information 
needed to evaluate and improve condi* 
tions in smelters,” Richard Duffy, one 
of the study’s ce=authors stated, 

Of the 2,866 workers studied, almost 
half were exposed to haiardous levels 
of arsenic, a known carcinogen, Most 
ef the others may have been exposed to 
high levels but the data was insufficient 
to determine the extent ef their injury 
or the amount of exposure to the 
substance, The current ©ccupational 
Safety and Health Administration 
(OSHA) standard for arsenic is 10=13 
micrograms per cubic meter but 
worker exposure was found to be way 
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above this. 

A quarter of the workers surveyed 
are also exposed to dangerous levels of 
sulfur dioxide, a gas harmful to the 
respiratory tract and a suspected car- 
cinogen. Though sufficient statistics 
don’t yet exist, another half of the 
smelter workforce may also be exposed 
to sulfur dioxide. Many other workers 
are exposed to very high levels of cop- 
per dust, noise, fumes, as well as the 
chemicals lead, cadmium and silica. 
Lead is known to cause damage to the 
reproductive system in men and 
women, increases in deformed births 
and spontaneous abortions. As for the 
other chemicals, silica causes serious 
and irreversable damages to the lungs, 
and cadmium is believed to be a car- 
cinogen. 

For the most part, company pro- 
grams to control these hazards were 
either found to be ineffective or non- 
existent. Even though engineering con- 
trols, for example, are widely known to 
be the backbone of any effort to 
eliminate workplace hazards at their 
source, only two smelters, ARCO’s 
Anaconda complex in Montana and 
Kennecott’s Garfield plant in Utah, 
provide 80 percent of the minimal 
engineering controls recommended by 
INFORM. And the few controls that 
do exist in U.S. smelters are often 
allowed to deteriorate. According to 
members of the Steelworkers Union 
who work at the Phelps Dodge Moren- 
ci smelter in Arizona, controls which 
could reduce dust in material-handling 
areas and protect crane operators 
against dust and fumes in the converti- 
ble aisle (the conveyer belt area) have 
been rendered ineffective by poor 
maintenance. 

While industrial hygiene programs 
which monitor exposure of workers to 
air contaminants, educate workers 
about hazards and insure proper use of 
protective equipment are widely 
recognized as vital to worker safety, 
the study found that these programs 
were mostly unsuccessful. 

“The worker suffers when informa- 
tion is withheld,” Duffy stated. “Ex- 
cept for routine and sometimes sketchy 
safety orientations for new workers, 
most companies don’t explain to the 
workers the kinds of hazards they 
face.” 

Less than half of the smelter owners 
instruct workers in the proper use of 
respirators or how to maintain this 
equipment, even though respirators 
(such as face masks) have long been the 
industry’s favored alternative to 
engineering controls (changes in the 
equipment itself). No smelter samples 
are measured quarterly as recommend- 
ed by occupational safety activists, and 
none of the thirteen smelters in the 
study inspects its engineering controls 
according to any written plan or 
schedule. 

And even though several smelters, 
including Kennecott’s Garfield and 
Phelps Dodge’s Hidalgo, New Mexico 
plant have installed new smelting 
, machinery, there has been no com- 
prehensive evaluation of the effect of 
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these systems in limiting workplace 
dust or fumes. In additions, says the 
report, industrial hygiene staff are too 
often overworked by a broad range of 
tasks. The hygiene staff at Kennecott’s 
Hurley smelter, for example, is respon- 
sible for the mine, ore-concentrator, 
smelter and air pollution compliances. 


“Most companies won’t release 
the existing health and safety in- 
formation needed to evaluate 
and improve conditions in 
smelters. ” 


Regulatory Bureaus’ 

Limited Successes 

Regulatory agencies, particularly 
OSH A since its creation in 1972, have 
made some improvements in 
workplace conditions. OSH A recently 
issued stricter inorganic arsenic stan- 
dards and the agency has required 
companies to install engineering con- 
trols to reduce worker exposure to 
sulfur dioxide and noise. 

Despite this small progress, 
however, the report says that “the 
agency still has serious weaknesses.” It 
does not follow up on its inspections 
consistently and has also “failed to 
create a widely accessible data bank 
which would permit it to devise a 
centrally-coordinated compliance 
strategy for the industry.” 

The efforts of state regulatory agen- 
cies are equally — if not more — ineffec- 
tive. For example, in Arizona where 
seven of the 16 smelters are located, the 
Office of the State Mine Inspector, an 
agency with erratic inspection 
schedules is the only state agency that 
inspects smelters and its sampling 
equipment is reportedly inaccurate. 

Since the early 1970’s the United 
Steelworkers of America, which 
represents most production workers in 
14 of the 16 smelters, has bargained for 
increased safety and health at the 
smelters. This effort, however, has met 
with few successes. 

No company routinely shares health 
and safety information with the union, 
nor can the union enter most plants in 
safety and health disputes. Reports of 
occupational hazards from union 
members make up almost one-third of 
complaints brought to OSHA. The In- 
ternational has strongly supported air 
pollution regulations, and about a 
third of the locals have joined the fight 
on the side of safety regulations in spite 
of company claims that they would 
have to close smelters if air pollution 
standards were enforced. 

When assigned to a task where con- 
tamination by chemical dust is likely, 
workers in only 10 of the 16 smelters 
can refuse unsafe work and have 
recourse to a grievance procedure. 
“Without a grievance procedure,” 
says Vincent Trivelli, co-author of the 
study, “workers are in a no-win situa- 
tion. Decisions about job safety must 
not be left to management alone. ’ ’ □ 
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South Africa Eyes 
Individual Gold Investors 


by Earl Ofari 
Pacific News Service/ 
Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (PNS/LNS) -“There 
was never a time when gold wasn’t 
valuable,” say the ads from the Gold 
Information center. “Turn some of 
your labor into gold.” 

The center’s parent organization, the 
International Gold Company, or In- 
tergold, has more than slogans to sell. 
A New York Corporation owned by 
the South African Chamber of Mines, 
Intergold, along with the Gold Infor- 
mation Center, are part of an interna- 
tional campaign to sell the Krugerrand, 
South Africa’s one troy ounce gold 
coin. The sales campaign involves 
banks, trust companies, depositories, 
coin wholesalers, government agencies, 
and finally, thousands of middle- 
income investors who see gold coins as 
a hedge against inflation. 

Because the sale of Krugerrands cur- 
rently amounts to nearly 20 percent of 
South Africa’s total foreign exchange 
earnings, the coins have been the focus 
of protest campaigns opposing the 
South African apartheid system. But 
protests or not, sales of the Krugerrand 
since 1970 have approached 20 million 
coins, each currently valued at $220, 
the market price of an ounce of gold. 

The United States has now been 
targeted by Intergold and the South 
African gold producers as the major 
market area for the coin. Rather than 
showing signs of diminishing, the 
public campaign to sell the Krugerrand 
is moving ahead full throttle. 

“Gold is gold is gold,” says a coin 
broker for a major West Coast coin 
agency. “There are no politics involved 
in our sales,” he says, “only 
business.” 

But groups such as the New York- 
based Committee on Africa see things 
differently. “There is no more direct 
way to invest in the oppressed of 
apartheid than to invest in the 
Krugerand,” says Paul Irish, associate 
director of the Committee. “The pro- 
fits go directly to the South African 
government for the purchase of arms, 
oil and other equipment that maintains 
the apartheid system.” 

The Committee has won some 
notable victories in its campaign 
against the Krugerrand, even though 
sales have dramatically increased. In 
November 1977 the major TV net- 
works announced that their affiliates 
would no longer broadcast ads for the 
Krugerrand, following negotiations 
with the Committee, the National 
Council of Churches and the National 
Conference of Black Lawyers. 

And in January 1978, Merrill Lynch, 
the big brokerage firm, announced that 
it would stop all sales of the coin 
through its branch offices. 

However, says Irish, “Small in- 
vestors are not getting into the market 
who have little concern for the issues 
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involved, or are ignorant of them. 

“We’ve achieved victories and 
created a national awareness of what 
the Krugerrand represents,” he says. 
“But in a sense we’ve been winning a 
battle and losing the War, as long as the 
present economic conditions prevail. 

The Chamber of Mines 

The power behind the sales cam- 
paign is the Johannesburg-based South 
African Chamber of Mines, a quasi- 
governmental trade association 
representing 1 15 corporations and min- 
ing companies in South Africa. The 
Chamber markets the coins interna- 
tionally through Intergold, and also ad- 
ministers the mines which control near- 
ly all of South Africa’s gold produc- 
tion. 

As part of its mine administration, 
the Chamber also recruits workers, 90 
percent of whom are Black. Their 
monthly wage of $115 is about one- 
fourth that of white workers ($563). 
This gives the mining industry the 
dubious distinction of having the 
largest income gap between the two 
races of any industry in South Africa. 

In the face of threatened sanctions 
and protest actions over apartheid, In- 
tergold perfers to keep a low profile. 
Much of its promotion work is as- 
signed to the Gold Information Center. 
Other public relations firms such as 
Rubenstein, Wolfon and Company are 
reluctant to divulge hard figures, but 
they admit that Krugerrand sales, will 
continue to be brisk. 

In August 1978, a Chamber of Mines 
report listed sales that month at 
541,120 coins, a 98 percent rise from 
sales of August 1977. The report stated 
that “there is strong likelihood of 
1975’s record total of 4.8 million coins 
being exceeded.” 

For Intergold this is only the begin- 
ning. While the corporation would not 
supply any figures on projected sales 
for 1979, a Florida coin wholesaler 
estimated next year’s figures at 10 to 12 
million coins. 

The Africa Fund, which monitors 
corporate investments in Southern 
Africa, expects that about one-third of 
these sales will be individual, rather 
than institutional investors. 

In practical terms, the price of gold 
is on the rise (around $220) with some 
experts expecting an increase to $300 
an ounce by year’s end). Currently, 
this amounts to more than half a 
billion dollars in foreign exchange 
earnings for the South African govern- 
ment from the sale of Krugerrands 
alone. 

The enormity of the profits has ap- 
parently dictated a shift in Pretoria’s 
gold marketing strategy. Until the pro- 
motion campaign for the Krugerrand 
began, gold bullion was primarily sold 
in bricks or ingots, and mainly bought 
by institutions. The coin, with the same 
high quality and value but at an affor- 
dable price, presents new opportunities 
to tap the small investor market. 

Beyond the intrinsic value, the coins 
also represent a tax bargain. As coins 
they do not have to be registered with 
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either the IRS or the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s assay offices in San Francisco 
or New York. The result: no federal or 
state taxes. Capital gains taxes on sales 
are also easy to avoid. If an un- 
registered coin were bought for $150 
and sold for $250, the seller would be 
in a position to pocket a neat $100 
without anyone being the wiser. 

Krugerrands in Your 

Profit-Sharing Plan? 

While over-the-counter sales of 
Krugerrands are certainly lucrative, 
some investment consulting firms are 
attempting to gain an even bigger area 
for sales. An investment report recent- 
ly circulated by the American Coin Ex- 
change recommended considering the 
Krugerrand among the assets to be in- 
cluded in employee profit-sharing 
plans of businesses. 

One pension consulting firm in Los 
Angeles will structure a company 
profit-sharing plan with about 15 per- 
cent of employee funds earmarked for 
Krugerrand investment. “We set up 
about one or two a day,” a spokesper- 
son for the company said. “We get 
calls coming in from all over the coun- 
try.” Investment Rareties, a Min- 
neapolis investment firm, will even 
establish gold Keough plans, or in- 
dividual retirement accounts. 

Despite the obvious advantages of- 
fered by the Krugerrand market, a 
growing number of American investors 
prefer to go straight to the 
source — gold mines themselves. At 
present, about 40 percent of South 
African gold stocks are held by 
Americans at a market value of $4 
billion. 

The gold shares are called 
“Kaffirs,” a negative term South 
African whites call Blacks. For those 
willing to take the risk on “kaffir” 
buying, the rewards can be substantial. 
This year the yield on some of the mine 
shares was more than 20 percent. 

Dividend checks are mailed directly 
to the investor and the 15 percent 
South African withholding tax can be 
claimed as a U.S. tax credit against in- 
come. Like the Krugerrand, the gold 
shares are viewed as a hedge against the 
shaky dollar. And since they are 
bought exclusively through funds and 
investment companies, they shield the 
investor from public disclosure. 

With so much success with the 
Krugerrand and gold sales, what is the 
next step for Intergold? An executive 
with the corporation says that more of 
its marketing and advertising dollars 
will go toward the promotion of gold 
jewelry. Television ads are already ap- 
pearing in some parts of the country. 

The best bet is that those sparkling 
14K bracelets and chains will contain 
South African gold. “You have to 
figure,” says Leslie Mirrin of the Gold 
Information center, “that the percen- 
tage of gold in the jewelry is about the 
same (90 percent) that South Africa 
produces for the free world 
market.” □ 

* * * 
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(Earl Ofari is a public affairs analyst 
for KPFK radio, Los Angeles, and the 
author of “ The Myth of Black 
Capitalism.” 


Timber, Fish and Airplanes: 
The Internationalization 
of the Northwest 


by Michelle Celarier 
Liberation News Service 

SEATTLE, Wash. (LNS) — A Seattle 
Ranier Bank representative expressed 
the sentiment of the Emerging Interna- 
tional Economic Order conference 
when he told corporate participants 
not to worry about runaway shops. 
Americans, he said, should provide the 
“technology” of the world and leave 
unskilled tasks to a “lower educated 
people.” 

The conference held in late March in 
Seattle, Washington was officially 
designed to enhance public awareness 
of the “new international economic 
order” (NIEO) — a declaration by 113 
“non-aligned” countries made in 1974 
at the U.N. which drew attention to the 
widening gap between rich and poor 
nations, and the continuing 
dependence of the Third World on 
more highly industrialized countries. 

Sheer altruism, however, was not the 
motiviating force behind the participa- 
tion of 20 U.S. -based corporations in- 
cluding Weyerhaeuser Paper, New 
England Fishing Company and the 
Boeing Aircraft Corporation. “The 
deteriorating U.S. economic and 
political power,” Weyerhaeuser’s 
Director of International Planning Lou 
Vargha told conference participants, 
has everyone “frustrated and 
bewildered . . . The relationships we 
have [with the lesser developed coun- 
tries] aren’t working that well ... and 
they must change.” 

Seattle, gateway to Asian trade, is a 
prime location for U.S. timber and 
fishing industries— and for the NIEO 
conference. While the three above- 
named multinationals headquartered 
in Seattle dip into the northwest’s 
natural resources, they rely on coun- 
tries like Taiwan, South Korea and 
Japan for a cheap labor pool. And the 
mutlinationals afe working overtime in 
the hope that their source of low-paid 
labor won’t dry up, and that their con- 
cept of an international division of 
labor is accepted without question by 
the “lower educated people.” But 
since the theoretically obedient labor 
sources like Iran’s oil workers have 
become less predictable, corporate 
bosses are getting worried. 

One reason the relationships with the 
lesser developed countries aren’t work- 
ing well is due to labor’s rebelliousness. 
Union lobbyist John Wagoner’s biting 
analysis of one corporation — Wey- 
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erhaeuser, for instance, i*as J»en 
cultured by the Association of 
Western Pulp and Paper Workers’ 
(AWPPW) current strikes against the 
timber companies. Many locals in the 
AWPPW have been on strike for 
higher wages in a fight to fend off in- 
flation. Weyerhaueser is one of the 
companies which is holding out the 
longest, refusing to accept contract 
terms negotiated with other firms. 

“They [Weyco] made a 57 percent 
profit last year, and they won’t even 
give us half a percent,” charges 
Wagoner. 

Weyerhaeuser’s 
Reinvestment Abroad 

The company’s relocation in the 
“Southern U.S. abroad” (as con- 
ference participants referred to Third 
World countries), its automation of 
local mills, the sale of unprocessed 
Northwest timber to Japan at exorbi- 
tant prices and the resultant closure of 
numerous small operations up and 
down the West Coast have added to the 
union’s fear: a step-by-step elimination 
of the Washington workforce, and 
with it, a union with a long tradition of 
democracy and rebelliousness. (The 
AWPPW left the conservative AFL-. 
CIO in the mid-sixties.) 

If log exports continue at current 
levels, the ,U.S. Forest Service 
estimates, 60,000 jobs in the timber in- 
dustry will be lost by the year 2000, a 
45 percent reduction in timber employ- 
ment. 

The natural resources of the frontier 
have held the Pacific Northwest 
economy together and opened the 
trade gateway to the rest of the world. 
Two recent events, the EIEO Con- 
ference and the visit by China’s Vice 
Premier Deng Xiao-Pang to Seattle’s 
Port and the expansion of Boeing 
airplane factories, have underscored 
the area’s swing towards interna- 
tionalization. But when business 
economists here talk about the trade 
balance between exports and imports, 
they’re not talking about jobs. The 
very corporations which are prospering 
most from the northwest’s interna- 
tionalization are cutting back more and 
more jobs. 

Washington Rep. Don Bonker, 
whose constituency includes several 
lumber and pulp mill towns south of 
Seattle, likens the Northwest economy 
to that of a developing nation in the 
global community because its natural 
resources are rapidly being plundered 
with little concern for the surrounding 
communities. 

Relying heavily on the northwest’s 
timberlands, “Japan,” Bonker told 
an EIEO workshop on ‘trade and 
commodities,’ “has 26,000 mills while 
ours are closing.” A recent study com- 
missioned by the Northwest Indepen- 
dent Forest Manufacturers has con- 
cluded that the conversion of 30 
million board feet cedar logs from state 
lands, in lieu of exporting it, would net 
the state $.9 million in revenues over 
six years. 

While exporting logs to Japan may 
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not be beneficial to state coffers, union 
officials are aware that corporations 
reap “quick cash-flow” and high pro- 
fits from reinvestment— in new labor- 
saving mills in the Northwest, the 
Southeastern U.S., and places like In- 
donesia and Brazil. 

For example, Weyerhaeuser has 
been logging in Indonesia since 1971 
(and selling them to Japan, too). Only 
recently did the Indonesian govern- 
ment persuade Weyerhaeuser to install 
one saw mill, thereby creating some 
local employment. 

Bonker also says that most of the new 
mills being built abroad by the huge 
timber concerns are pulp mills, which 
employ fewer people than do lumber 
mills. More and more, the lumber end 
of the industry is being controlled by 
the Japanese, who farm out its produc- 
tion to South Korea and Taiwan, two 
rapidly industrializing nations whose 
low manufacturing wages contribute to 
the countries’ great disparities in 
wealth. 

“There’s only one true source of 
jobs,” Weyerhaeuser economist Bruce 
Lippke told the trade workshop, “and 
that’s profits reinvested in new 
facilities.” 

With what may be its “best year 
ever” under its belt, Weyerhaeuser is 
deflecting all fears to the future. They 
claim new reforesting techniques have 
beefed up their timber reserves, and 
point to the growth in the timber in- 
dustry in Washington last year as proof 
postive that they’ll continue to provide 
local jobs. 

New England Fish Company 

The timber industry is not alone in 
seeking cheap foreign and native labor 
and new markets. The New England 
Fish Company (NEFCO) already 
employs few workers in Seattle, where 
the corporate headquarters of the 
largest fishing company in the United 
States are located. Although the com- 
pany’s pet food operations (under the 
“kitty” label) and its Hilton Seafoods 
processing plants are in Seattle, most 
operations are in Alaska — where the 
fish are. 

The corporation also owns a Cana- 
dian company, which allows it to ac- 
quire fish in that country’s waters. In 
addition, it has entered into a number 
of partnerships with the Japanese: the 
Nefco-Fidalgo Packing Company in 
Ketchikan, Alaksa, and the Orca- 
Pacific Packing Company. The 
Seattle-based Hilton Seafoods is 50 
percent owned by Japanese firms. 

To use the words of the NEFCO an- 
nual report for 1978, the “most 
dramatic expansion” in its export 
business occurred recently when the 
Japanese Mitsubishi International Cor- 
poration (rumored to be the largest 
company in the world) gave the New 
England Fish-owned corporations a 
cash advance in exchange for the 
privilege of the first rights of purchase 
of NEFCO’s fish. Under the new 
200-mile fishing limit (lobbied heavily 
for by NEFCO), the Japanese are forc- 
ed to buy rather than catch the fish in 


waters up to 200 miles off the coast. 
N0FCO is tickled pink by the turn of 
legislative events and the Mitsubishi 
deal. It expects the sales to be around 
$100 million. 

But if developments within the 
fishing industry in Alaska are any ex- 
ample, the “deal” will hardly be an ad- 
vantage for Alaskans who say: “We 
used to be a colony of Seattle; now 
we’re a colony of Tokyo.” 

Between 65 and 85 percent of Alas- 
ka’s fishing industry is owned or con- 
trolled by Japanese concerns, accord- 
ing to Juneau journalist Pat Dougher- 
ty, who presented his research on 
Japanese investments in Alaskan 
fishing to conference participants. 

Doughtery says only a minimal 
amount of fish processing (required by 
state law) is performed within the state. 
And most of that work is done by 
Americans from the “lower 48”— 
Filipinos, Mexican-Americans and col- 
lege students. The high cost of living in 
Alaska, he says, makes the minimum 
wage cannery jobs unattractive to 
natives. 

Working conditions, too, are less 
than ideal. The Seattle-based Alaska 
Cannery Workers Association sued 
NEFCO for racial discrimination in 
housing and promotion years ago, but 
the settlement has been held up in 
litigation. 

To make up for the loss of process- 
ing jobs and to diversify the state’s 
economy away front oil, some Alaskans 
have begun talking of developing a 
bottomfish industry there. Dougherty 
thinks that also could be thwarted by 
Japanese interests. 

Now, Americans fishing within the 
200-mile limit concentrate their efforts 
on salmon and crab, “quick cash 
crops,” he says. They don’t bother 
with the Skipper’s fish filet bottomfish 
industry. It’s been left to the high-seas 
fishing fleets of the Japanese, who pro- 
cess it right on board. 


The Boeing Corporation 

While the Northwest’s natural 
resources, like fish and timber, have 
been the heritage of the economy, 
airplanes have symbolized the future. 

It’s the kind of industry which 
bankers and corporate executives 
would say has a “comparative advan- 
tage” in the world market. 

Although aviation has been domi- 
nated by Americans, Boeing now plans 
to build almost half of one of its new 
generations of jets, the 767s, overseas. 
The plan has made Boeing workers’ 
largest union, the International 
Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers, sit up and take 
notice. They hope to limit the percen- 
tage of specific plane models that Boe- 
ing can make in a foreign country when 
they renegotiate their contract in 1980. 

What the company calls “risk-shar- 
ing” agreements with Japan and Italy 
have occurred simultaneously with 
Boeing’s sales of jets to those coun- 
tries. WBwt.-.HikdBtaring provides is a 
kind of lnterna t io nal division of labor: 
highly skilled jobs are meted out to 
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low-paid Third World workers and less 
skilled assembly operations are per- 
formed by U.S. workers. Tails of 
planes will be produced by Italy’s 
aerospace company, Aeritalia, .which 
has done prior work for Boeing. In 
Japan, a consortium of four com- 
panies (including Mitsubishi) will be 
making plane bodies. Boeing engineers 
and “manufacturing experts” will 
oversee operations. The planes will 
then be assembled in the United States. 

But Boeing spokesperson Pete Bush 
..looks to the future, when current plane 
orders run out in the mid-1980s, and 
the lack of fuel may put a damper on 
jet sales. Exportation of jobs now, he 
says, is a hedge against local Boeing in- 
flation of the workforce which could 
result in a massive unemployment 
later. 

“In the long view,” he says, “it 
would probably be to the advantage of 
the labor force.” 

The long view, says Washington 
State Labor Research Director Larry 
Kenney, “is a concept of the comfor- 
table.” For workers out of jobs, dis- 
placed from their communities and life 
patterns, the long view is much shorter. 
“It just depends on when you’re going 
to die,” is his sardonic comment. 

Certainly for organized labor, the 
long view has crept upon them. Today 
40 percent of the United States’ in- 
dustrial complex — those areas of the 
economy highly unionized— have 
moved overseas: to Taiwan, South 
Korea, the Philippines. 

Through proposing trade barriers, 
which would insure “fair, not free” 
trade, organized labor has tried (most- 
ly in vain) to limit entry of goods into 
this country as one form of protection 
from job loss — an after the fact 
strategy, to be sure. 

“Protection [of job loss] is what 
unions are all about,” says Kenney. 
But the charges of protectionism and 
isolationism hurled at organized labor 
win them no favored status in the new 
order, especially from American 
business executives and government of- 
ficials who assure us that free trade and 
ever-expanding markets are the 
panacea to the U.S.’s flagging 
economy. 


* 


* * 


(A journalist living in Seattle, 
Washington, Michelle Celarier regular- 
ly writes about the northwest for LNS.) 



Korea: 

Prospects For Reunification 


by Avery Foxx 
Liberation News Service 


NEW YORK (LNS)— While the at- 
tention of world public opinion has 
focused on the Middle East, Iran and 
Indochina for the past few months, 
events on the Korean peninsula have, 
in the main, gone unnoticed. 

After a five year hiatus, North and 
South Korea have in less than three 
months met three times at Panmun- 
jom, renewing dicsussion toward even- 
tual reunification of the Korean penin- 
sula. 

Both parts of Korea see these revived 
talks as a way to solve a still outstand- 
ing question of World War II: the fate 
of divided Korea. 

The head of North Korea’s delega- 
tion to the talks is its former observer 
at the United Nations. Thus, 
Pyongyong has signaled Washington 
that it is acting in good faith by resum- 
ing discussions with the Park regime of 
South Korea and is now willing to meet 
with the U.S. to resolve issues still 
unsettled 26 years after the Korean Ar- 
mistice Agreement: signing a peace 
treaty and removal of all foreign 
military presence from the Korean / 
peninsula. 

In the hope of currying more favor 
with Washington, South Korea is send- 
ing its own signals. After the “Korean 
bribery scandal” and U.S. 
government-documented reports on 
South Korea’s violation of human 
rights, the repressive Park regime pro- 
claims that it is liberalizing. (Has it not 
released from prison Kim Dae Jung, 
Park’s most serious political oppo- 
nent?) South Korea says it, too, can 
cpme to an accomodation with Com- 
munist nations. Thus Park prepares 
the way for President Carter to visit 
Seoul this spring; the defender of 
human rights in the world will then be 
able to confer the mantle of respec- 
tability upon its client. 

The North-South talks go on under 
the provisions of the July 4, 1972 Joint 
Communique, by which both parts of 
divided Korea agreed to talk about the 
process of reunification in the spirit of 
“peace, independence and transcend- 
ing ideologies.” Additionally, both 
sides held that this could be done if ten- 
sions are reduced by mutual reduction 
of armed forces, of hostile propaganda 
and the end of an arms race. 

Within months after signing this 
document. Park imposed martial law 
on South Korea. For the momentum 
toward reunifying Korea had escaped 
his control and had re-awakened the 
aspirations of the South Korean 
people — traumatized by 30 years of 
anti-communist propaganda — who 
seek to reunify Korea, even if this 
means co-existing with a communist 
North. The imposition of martial law 
violated the spirit of the Joint Com- 


munique. With the kidnapping from 
Japan of Kim Dae Jung— who had 
polled 46 percent of the popular vote in 
a rigged election returning Park Chung 
Hee for a third time in 1971— North 
Korea broke off talks. By kidnapping 
Kim, Park had shown that he was not 
negotiating seriously. 

And the talks have remained in 
abeyance until this year. 

Between 1972 and today, the U.S. 
lost Indochina. It removed its troops 
from Thailand. President Carter called 
for the removal of ground troops from 
Korea. U.S. recognition of the 
People’s Republic of China and its 
abrogation of its defense treaty with 
Taiwan bear on the resumption of 
talks. They give North Korea reason to 
hope that the U.S. can leave the Asian 
continent. They give South Korean dic- 
tator Park and his supporters reason to 
fear. 

U.S. Stand on Reunification 

How has the U.S. responded to the 
resumption of the North-South talks? 

First, although the U.S. welcomes 
the revival of discussions at Panmun- 
jom, it has cast a cloud over the 
meetings by carrying out joint military 
exercises with South Korea, March 
1-17. More than 150,000 U.S. troops, 
representing all branches of the armed 
forces, simulated nuclear and non- 
nuclear “responses to a North Korean 
invasion.” 

Today intelligence reports from 
Washington contradict official pro- 
nouncements of the past decade. South 
Korea, then, surpassed North Korea 
militarily. Now, the military pundits 
discover that the North is superior to 
South Korea in all aspects of military 
preparedness. This, according to well- 
informed sources, should effectively 
bury President Carter’s proposed 
troop withdrawal. Anyone who 
follows the situation closely can see in. 
this numbers game no more than an 
argument for the U.S. to remain in 
Korea. 

Second, while the U.S. is bolstering 
Park, scholarly journals such as 
Korean Review and Foreign Policy call 
for contact with North Korea. 
Although academicians close to 
American policy-makers or those who 
wish to influence the government argue 
for discussion and cultural and com- 
mercial exchange, such calls can open 
the way for the U.S. to push North 
Korea into a “German” solution of the 
Korean problem. In other words: per- 
manent division. 

Events in Asia have forced quick 
changes of alliances in the last two 
years so that the U.S. no longer feels 
pressed to give up its only toehold on 
the Asian continent. 

It is encouraged in this idea by new 
allies, as well as by the South Korean 
“economic miracle,” which feeds so 
conveniently into the economy of 
Japan and the U.S., according to a 
Bank of Korea study released in March 
1979. Some meager benefits from this 
“miracle” are beginning to trickle 
down to the people of South Korea. It 
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may take a long time for everyone to 
“have two chickens in every pot,” but 
the infusion of foreign money, in spite 
of the worsening international 
economy, gives the South Korean 
regime a new lease on life. 

Third, as North and South Korea 
talk, it appears likely that President 
Carter will visit Park Chung Hee on his 
spring trip to China and Japan. 
Carter’s meetings with Park will 
discourage the democratic opposition 
in South Korea which has not been 
openly critical of the U.S. Should it 
become so, Washington will probably 
be less concerned for human rights in 
South Korea. And the vital opposition 
force there will be momentarily 
depleted. 

South Korea’s Park Chung Hee and 
his regime, for the moment, have a new 
lease on life. He has not lost control of 
the sentiment for reunification, as he 
did in 1972. He may even be too self- 
confident knowing that reunification 
won’t take place for another genera- 
tion at least. By that time the parts of 
Korea will be so different ideologically, 
culturally and economically that what 
the U.S. could not attain in the 1950s 
by war, it will achieve by the passage of 
time. □ 

* * *, 

(A very Foxx regularly follows 
Korean affairs for LNS.) 


Hooker Chemical Company 
Caught in Cover-Up of 
Love Canal Contamination 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Residents of 
the Love Canal area of Niagara Falls 
could have been spared last August’s 
nightmare if the Hooker Chemical and 
Plastic Company had let residents 
know the dangers of living in the area: 
it had dumped thousands of drums of 
poisonous chemicals into the river 
from 1930-1952, According to 
documents released April 10 by a 
House Subcommittee and testimonies 
by six present and former company of- 
ficials, the firm was aware of pollution 
problems at many of its sites but did 
not notify the Love Canal residents for 
fear of legal action. 

The documents, many marked 
“Confidential” were obtained from 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, which acquired them when Oc- 
cidental Petroleum Corporation, 
Hooker’s parent company tried to 
merge with the Mead Corporation. To 
fight Occidental’s attempted merger, 
Mead did extensive research on 
Hooker’s waste disposal record. 

Most of the chemicals that con- 
taminated the Love Canal area seeped 
from the dump site through the ground 
and then into the basements of nearby 
houses. Children used the dump site as 
a playground and there were stories of 


holes burning through the soles of their 
sneakers. The children suffered more 
harm than damaged sneakers though. 
Some, for example, developed skin 
rashes. As well, a preliminary in- 
vestigation of the area found that 
adults were affected by the contamina- 
tion too. Among pregnant women the 
miscarriage rate had been 50 percent 
higher than the national average. And 
five children out of 24 were born with 
birth defects, four of them mental 
retardation. 

Since the publishing of the report, 
the State Department of Environmen- 
tal Conservation said it would consider 
monitoring the air and water in the 
Niagara Falls area for traces of more 
chemicals. It noted, however, that 
“there has been a general downward 
trend in chlorine over the last three 
years.” The long list of chemicals 
found at Love Canal though were all 
chlorine based. □ 


The Tokyo Round: 
“Free Trade” Carousel 


Horace Worth 
Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — After nearly 
six years of tough bargaining, 
representatives from 99 countries 
wrapped up the “Tokyo Round” of 
talks on tariff and trade agreements 
among industrial and developing na- 
tions. In concluding the current talks, 
the Western nations and Japan have 
agreed upon a formula which “keeps 
alive the Western traditional commit- 
ment to free trade and economic 
cooperation” despite a demand by 
developing nations for protectionism. 

As expected the package of liberaliz- 
ing measures favors industrial coun-. 
tries. Tariffs will fall by as much as 38 
percent over an eight year period. The 
unique feature of the Tokyo Round, 
however, is the lowering of non-tariff 
barriers. These often are more effective 
than tariffs in excluding foreign pro- 
ducts. 

The new agreement calls for easing 
adminstrative procedures and for in- 
stituting codes which: 

•open foreign competition to bid for 
government contracts over $195,000; 
•restrict subsidies, frequently used to 
protect domestic production; and; 

•set new standards “for other 
matters” which create unnecessary 
obstacles to “free trade.” 

The Tokyo Round weakens protec- 
tive measures which most developing 
(and developed) countries use to pro- 
tect their infant industries from foreign 
competition and to ease undue ex- 
change burdens in times of economic 
hardship. 

The end of the Tokyo Round follows 
closely upon concessions that Japan 
yielded to its allies. The U.S. and Euro- 
pean nations have wrested from a surg- 
ing Japanese economy opportunites 


for further penetration into the 
Japanese market. Having momentarily 
soothed the “Japanese economic 
rash,” the industrial nations have turn- 
ed. their attention to flooding Third 
World markets with capital and goods 
in order to resolve their own current 
problems. 

The lowering of non-tariff barriers 
facilitates this move. It allows industrial 
nations, acting more or less in concert, 
to force their capital and goods on a 
“free trade basis” into the markets of 
less developed countries. Consequent- , 
ly, the economies of such countries are 
distorted for the benefit of develo^^d 
nations; lower prices for imports enter- 
ing third world countries push 
domestically produced goods out of 
local markets. This means an eventual 
takeover of “unproductive” domestic 
industries by foreigners. 

Politically, “free trade” in goods 
and capital bolsters corrupt, dictatorial 
governments which not only favor 
foreign trade, but also act in the in- 
terest of foreign investors and 
employers. 

Militarily, it means the possibility of 
foreign intervention — covert or 
overt — to protect and maintain invest- 
ment. 

The new trade package is also a way 
to break into the markets of socialist 
countries. In spite of difficulties in 
acquiring advanced technology and cash 
loans, these countries are better able to 
protect their own markets. Never- 
theless, what may seem to be a tactical 
necessity for concessions to the U.S., 
Japan and Western Europe can create 
new patterns of consumption and 
development geared to Western 
economies. Poland, for example, has 
allowed the World Bank not only to in- 
spect its finances but also to advise it 
from an essentially “capitalist free 
trade” viewpoint. 

For Western nations and developing 
countries, the new trade agreements 
draw economic battle lines for the next 
decade. But developing nations express 
dissatisfaction with the Tokyo Round. 
At this summer’s Manila UN Con- 
ference on Trade, they will press for a 
more equitable share in world trade. 
The industrial countries can be ex- 
pected to continue their efforts to 
maintain their privileges. □ 


Nuke Stockholders Urge 
Energy Corporation to 
Go Coal 


By Linda Ocasio 
Liberation News Service 

HICKSVILLE, Long Island, N.Y. 
(LNS) — Mary Lou Cuomo, 35, a 
divorcee with three children, took the 
day off from office job in 
Hungtington, Long Island Lighting 
Company’s (LILCO) offices to protest 
the construction of the nearby 
Shoreham nuclear power plant. Before 
April 17, she had never before been in- 
volved in a demonstration. “The shock 
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of Harrisburg pushed me,” she said. 

Many housewives and working 
women like Ms. Cuomo ignored the 
overcast skies and chilly temperatures 
to hand out leaflets and picket with 
homemade signs at 175 Old Country 
Road in Hicksville where three LILCO 
stockholders read a letter at a 
stockholders’ meeting protesting 
LILCO’S investment in the nuclear 
plant. 

The three stockholders made their 
plea inside the LILCO operations 
building. Outside, 200 people opposed 
to the construction to the Shoreham 
plant handed out leaflets to 
stockholders as they entered the 
meeting. Many of the demonstrators 
were from the Sound-Hudson against 
Atomic Development (SHAD) alliance 
and other local anti-nuclear groups 
which have sprung up in the wake of 
the Three Mile Island disaster near 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania when a reac- 
tor’s cooling system broke down on 
March 28. 

In the letter, Long Island residents 
Jane Shumsky of Glen Cove, Van 
Howell of Shoreham and Richard 
Lecari of East Quoque proposed that 
LILCO immediately stop all construc- 
tion of the nuclear-related facilities 
slated to open in 1980, and that the 
lighting company also divest its in- 
terests in the Bakum Resources Cor- 
poration, a uranium mining operation 
in Marquez, New Mexico. They also 
proposed that Shoreham, 70 miles east 
of New York City, be converted to a 
coal-fueled plant complete with the 
necessary pollution controls to keep 
stack emissions at an environmentally 
acceptable level. The nuclear facility 
should solicit Federal aid, the letter 
said, to cover losses incurred by the 
conversion. 

Skockholders were asked to consider 
the capital costs of the Shoreham reac- 
tor. Electicity rates have soared when 
nuclear plants act as the main energy 
source. And if proposed federal health 
and safety regulations become law, 
energy costs to the consumer would 
automatically be increased. The 
original estimate for the total cost of 
the plant was originally calculated at 
$271 million; today the revised figure 
stands at $1.2 billion. The facility is 
already near completion with 85 per- 
cent of the construction finished. The 
SHAD Alliance estimates that each 
LILCO customer will pay approx- 
imately $1,300 if the Shoreham reactor 
begins operation. 

Says a SHAD Alliance fact sheet: 
‘‘Many safety features required by the 
law had to be included into the design 
after construction had begun. One of 
the most glaring design flaws, the 
Mark II Containment System, led to 
the simultaneous resignation in protest 
of three highly placed nuclear 
engineers at General Electric.” 

Minor, Hubbard and Bridenbaugh 
of MHB Technical Associates resigned 
from CiL’s Nuclear division after a 
combined total of 40 years experience 
in the design, manufacture, sale, con- 
st ruction and operation of nuclear 
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plants. The Shoreham plant, they ex- 
plained, is a General Electric Boiling 
Water Reactor. GE, which originally 
owned the plant, no longer manufac- 
tures this particular model. In fact, the 
reactor is obsolete. According to the 
alliance’s fact sheet, a combination of 
hydrogen gas generated by melting 
radioactive fuel and oxygen inside the 
reactor could turn the head of the reac- 
tor vessel into a radioactive missile. 
The containment structure would be 
torn asunder and fission products from 
278,000 pounds of processed uraniumn 
would be released throughout the New 
York, New Jersey and Conneticut 
metropolitan area. The region could 
become a Hiroshima nightmare. 

LILCO's chief planner, Adam 
Madsen, announced in 1976 that seven 
nuclear generating plants would be 
built on Long Island. The company has 
begun the lengthy licensing process 
which could result in ten year’s time in 
seven operating nuclear-powered 
plants. 

Other considerations that the anti- 
nuclear stockholders raised in their let- 
ter were operating costs for the facility 
which, they say, will be non- 
competitive with coal-burning plants. 
Costs for a coal-operating plant are 
cheaper. They also run on a 
more consistent schedule. For exam- 
ple, in 1977 nuclear plants were func- 
tional only 55 percent of their possible 
running time. The stockholders also 
cited the possibility of longterm plant 
inactivity due to an accident or pro- 
hibitive legislation. The company’s 
economic solvency would be in ques- 
tion once costs stemming from radia- 
tion, clean-up, law suits and damage 
claims are tallied up. 

. Finally, the three stockholders ap- 
pealed to the company’s “moral 
responsibility” to area residents. 
“Corporations must have a moral con- 
science that extends beyond the need to 
make a profit. Low-level radiation 
does produce cancer and genetic 
defects; how dangerous these effects 
are to future generations nobody 
knows.” 

After the meeting, SHAD organizer 
Catherine Synan said, “We feel that 
the stockholders are Long Islanders 
who care about [the future of their] 
children, and with public pressure and 
new information, we are going to have 
an impact on the shareholder’s view. In 
light of Harrisburg and the now- 
necessary safety precautions, it 
becomes clear that nuclear power is not 
a good investment.” Synan also cited 
that decommissioning costs will rise 
astronomically as more and more 
nuclear plants are built. “Harrisburg is 
no longer usable,” she said. “It will 
never be safe again.” □ 


* * * 


(L NS correspondent Linda Ocasio 
writes On New York City events and is 
also a writer for Newsday, a Long 
Island, New York Newspaper.) 
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Upcoming anti-nuclear actions: 
Washinton, D C.; May 6; sponsored 
by the Public Interest Research Group 
and Critical Mass. 

Shoreham, Long Island; June 3; 
sponsored by the SHAD Alliance and 
local anti-nuclear groups 


Dept, of Justice 
Covering up 

Marion Prison Investigation 


By Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Prison rights ac- 
tivists charged in mid-April that an in- 
vestigation into acts of illegal and in- 
humane treatment against prisoners inside 
the long term control unit at the Marion, 
Illinois Federal Prison is being “covered 
up.” 

The Dept, of Justice’s Civil Rights 
Division began an investigation into 
treatment of prisoners inside the con- 
trol unit April 6, after several years of 
struggle by prisoners and prisoner ac- 
tivist groups. In the midst of the two 
week-old investigation, say members 
of the National Committee to Support 
the Marion Brothers (NCSMB), prison 
officials have halted a planned visit by 
a religious delegation to inspect condi- 
tions and Bureau of Prisons spokesper- 
sons and U.S. Attorney-General Grif- 
fin Bell are stating that the results of 
the investigation will not be made 
public. 

The Marion prison is the replace- 
ment for the Alcatraz Prison near San 
Francisco as the maximum-security 
prison in the United States. The long 
term indefinite solitary confinement 
unit was opened in 1972 and has since 
become the Bureau of Prison’s special 
lock-up for activist prisoners from all 
Federal prisons, many state .prisons 
and even from Fort Christian Prison in 
the U.S.-administered Virgin Islands. 
Previous Federal rulings have officially 
noted that torture methods and 
behavior modification psychology 
have been used at Marion and that 
such tactics have been applied “to 
silence prison critics . . . religious 
leaders . . . economic and philosophicl 
dissidents.” 

“This means that the public must de- 
mand to see the results of the inquiry,” 
Audrey Aronson Myers, co-director of 
NCSMB stated in a press release. “We 
are starting a mass letter-writing cam- 
paign to U.S. Attorney Griffin Bell im- 
mediately.” 

Prisoners’ rights activists are ques- 
tioning the department’s decision to 
keep the results secret. Other sources in 
the Civil Rights Division, they 
say — including one of the attorney- 
investigators — have stated that such 
decisions are never made until inquiries 
are finished. To their knowledge, no. 
decision has yet been officially made 
about releasing information concern- 
ing the inquiry. Prisoners and activists 
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wonder how any changes in the Marion 
control unit could possibly be made if 
prisoners, their supporters, their 
families, and the general public are 
never given the results of the investiga- 
tion. 

The religious delegation, made up of 
Roman Catholic Bishop Maurice 
Dingman, Dr. Charles Cobb, Director 
of the United Church of Christ’s Com- 
mission for Racial Justice and several 
other progressive clergypeople were 
told by the Bureau of Prisons that they 
could not enter the prison because “the 
prisoners in the unit are dangerous, too 
hostile — you won’t be safe.” This 
despite the fact that for years the 
prisoners have been calling for visits so 
that outsiders can witness conditions 
inside for themselves. 

The Bureau initially objected to the 
size of the delegation— 15 to 20 
people — and to the inclusion in the 
delegation of three people who had 
participated in a sit-in at the Bureau of 
Prisons office last fall. When these 
delegates voluntarily left the delega- 
tion, according to Myers, “that’s when 
they started talking about the prisoners 
being too dangerous.” 

“But we’re not giving up,” Myers 
continued. “All the people involved 
say they want to expand the idea [of a 
prison investigation group], secure the 
involvement of more churches, more 
donations, as well as Congressional 
help. We also urge all newspapers, 
radio and television stations to call for 
the public’s right to know. We’ll be 
back.” □ 


Paraguayan Torturer is 
Alive and Well 
in Brooklyn, NY 


NEW YORK (LNS) — A New York 
Federal judge has once again delayed 
the deportation of Americo Pena Irala, 
a known Paraguayan torturer, accused 
of gross human rights violations and 
the target of a recent suit charging that 
he tortured a 17-year-old youth to 
death. 

Pena Irala, a 45-year-old former 
Paraguayan police official has been liv- 
ing in Brooklyn, New York since 1978. 
After being spotted by a Paraguayan 
political exile, Pena Irala was picked 
up by immigration officials for 
overstaying his visa. 

When Dr. Joel Filartiga and his 
daughter Dolly, still in Paraguay, 
learned that Pena Irala had escaped to 
the U.S. to “let things cool off” in 
Paraguay, they filed a Federal damage 
action suit against him for the torture 
death of their son and brother, Joelito 
Filartiga. The lawsuit charges that 
Pena Irala, as an individual, and as a 
chief inspector of police and member 
of the Paraguayan “Investigaciones” 
torture squad, kidnapped, tortured, 
and murdered Joelito Filartiga in 1976 
to retaliate against the elder Filartiga, 
an outspoken opponent of the 
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Stroessner regime. 

Paraguay, a not-so-well-known 
South American country nestled be- 
tween Bolivia, Argentina and Brazil, 
has been ruled by Alfredo Stroessner 
for the past 25 years. Due to its 
strategic position as an ideal base to 
watch other countries — especially na- 
tional liberation movements — 
Paraguay is of great interest to the 
U.S. Stroessner, with much economic 
support from the U.S., has institu- 
tionalized a system of repression and 
torture to protect U.S. and Brazilian 
corporate interests. Almost one-third 
of Paraguay’s population lives in exile 
and hundreds of political prisoners are 
locked behind bars. 

Filartiga himself has been arrested 
and tortured several times by the 
Stroessner regime, and would again be 
in danger if Pena-Irala were allowed to 
return to Paraguay. His daughter has 
stated that “ ... my father’s life will 
be in immediate danger if Pena is 
allowed to leave the United States . . . 
the major thing that has protected my 
father despite his outspoken opposi- 
tion to the Stroessner regime and his 
brave efforts to expose Pena’s respon- 
sibility for my brother’s torture- 
murder, has been international 
scrutiny and outrage. If this Court 
allows Pena to return without in- 
vestigation of and accountability for 
his violation of the most fundamental 
principles of human rights, it will be 
touted in Paraguay as an endorsement 
of Pena’s innocence.” 

For the moment, Pena is being held 
on $75,000 bond. □ 


Human Rights March in 
Philadelphia Commemorates 
11th Anniversary 
of King’s Death 


NEW YORK (LNS)— The Phila- 
delphia police department, which is 
presently under Federal investigation 
because of its reputation of brutality 
against Blacks and other Third World 
people, was out in full force April 4th, 
when a commemorative march mark- 
ing the 1 1th anniversary of the murder 
of Martin Luther King took place in 
South Philadelphia, a white section of 
the city which has traditionally sup- 
ported law and order Mayor Frank 
Rizzo. 

Led by the Black United Front 
(BUF), some 2,500 Black and Puerto 
Rican activists braved sub-freezing 
temperatures and driving rains to give 
their support to a federal low-income 
housing development which is to be 
located in the Whitman Park area of 
South Philly. 

In view of the violent nature of the 
South Philly white community’s rap- 
port with Blacks, a well-groomed 
security force was organized by march 
mobilizers to keep the march under 
control and to protect the marchers 
from physical abuse. As the route of 
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the 10-mile march brought protesters 
deeper into South Philly, they met with 
jeering onlookers who were chanting 
racial slurs and holding placards say- 
ing, “The white man did it the mort- 
gage way.” 

Remarked educator Ed Simms to 
LNS, “Anytime you have 200 Black 
people, let alone 2,500 marching in 
South Philly, it’s a historic occasion.” 
And Wilfredo Rojas of the Puerto 
Rican Socialist Party told LNS that the 
30 Puerto Rican activists were there 
because “we’re in the same position. 
Third World nationalities are forced to 
live and suffer under the same condi- 
tions. We share common national in- 
terests.” 

At the five mile mark , and the site 
of the proposed housing development, 
the marchers held a rally. A column of 
2,000 uniformed patrolpersons 
separated marchers from a counter 
demonstration by the white residents 
who waved american flags and sang 
“America the Beautiful.” During the 
rally Black mayoral candidate Charles 
Bowser— endorsed by the BUF— 
spoke, as did also many members of 
the BUF. Father Paul Washington of 
the Church of the Advocate led a 
prayer, intoning that Black people 
wished peace but that they would con- 
tinue to fight for the human rights 
which they had earned. 

As the second portion of the march 
got under way, the familiar BUF chant 
‘We fired up, won’t take no more” 
echoed all along the Broad Street 
route, and the downtown canyons of 
Philly’s business district. When the 
march reached city hall, a second rally 
was held as Black and other Third 
World workers left their jobs to listen 
to the municipal candidates who en- 
dorse the BUF’s Human Rights Agen- 
da. 

One of the march’s organizers. State 
Representative Milton Street told LNS 
that he “hoped that the march could 
prove that both Blacks and whites 
could disagree on issues but band 
together in making Philadelphia a bet- 
ter place to live.” Despite Street’s good 
intentions, however, the march at- 
tracted virtually no white support out- 
side of the activist community. And in 
laying out further objectives, Street 
told LNS that he hoped that Fred 
Druding, president of the Whitman 
Area Improvement Council would share 
the platform with Black activists 
speaking at the march. This was not to 
be, Druding told the press corps, 
because he had no intention of speak- 
ing on the. same platform when he felt 
that both sides were still far apart. 

Basically what Druding and his 
backers want is a “scatter-site” hous- 
ing proposal for low-income housing, 
because they feel that a central location 
would bring in large numbers of na- 
tional minorities into the predominant- 
ly white area. 

Mayor Rizzo and city councilman 
Jimmy Tyune have led the opposition 
inside the city government against the 
housing development, and have given 
open support to white vigilante groups 
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attempting to mobilize White residents 
against the project. 

After six hours of marching and two 
major rallies, demonstrators’ spirits re- 
mained high. And BUF organizers 
vowed to continue to mobilize in the 
streets until Philly’s city government 
becomes responsive to the needs of 
Black and other Third World peo- 
ples. □ 


Protests Held Against Weber; 

Week of National Actions 
Scheduled for May 27-June 2 


by David Borgen 
Liberation News Service 

Weber is much worse than Bakke. If 
you don’t have a job, there’s no bread 
on the table. If you don’t have a job, 
how you gonna send anyone to col- 
lege? 

Lorenza Carlisle, Northern 
California Coalition to Overturn 
the Weber Case on the steps of 
San Francisco’s Federal 
Building, March 28, 1979 

People have to understand Weber . . . 
and Bakke as political cases, and that 
at best they can be used by progressive 
forces to foster, develop and imple- 
ment a mass consciousness around 
racism and exploitation. 

Lewis Meyers, activist-attorney 
with Northern Mississippi Rural 
Legal Services 

San Francisco, CA (LNS)— While 
justices of the Supreme Court were 
listening to oral arguments in the 
Weber case March 28, activists 
throughout the country were announc- 
ing their decision. Their verdict: a re- 
sounding no to the racist Bakke- 
initiated charges — and now 
Weber’s — of “reverse discrim- 
ination.” 

Brian Weber, a white worker at 
Kaiser Aluminum’s Gramercy, Loui- 
siana plant is challenging an affir- 
mative action program there with the 
claim that it is “reverse dis- 
crimination” against whites. The pro- 
gram negotiated between Kaiser and 
the USWA, similar to others 
negotiated between the USWA and 
other corporations, allotted 50 percent 
of the positions in a skills training pro- 
gram at the Gramercy plant to Third 
World people and women. 

Weber sued Kaiser and the 
USWA — and won in two lower 
courts— when he was not admitted to 
the training program under Title VII of 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act which 
ironically was designed to stop 
discrimination against Blacks. If the 
Supreme Court does not overturn 
Weber, 30,000 affirmative action pro- 
grams offering a redress to racist and 
sexist job discrimination, could 
become illegal. 

In San Francisco on the 28th, close 
to 100 demonstrators gathered outside 
the Federal Building chanting 
“Supreme Court, listen to the nation! 


There’s no such thing as reverse 
discrimination!” The protest was call- 
ed by the Northern California Coali- 
tion to Overturn the Weber Case and 
kicked off its spring offensive against 
Weber. The coalition of labor and af- 
firmative action organizations soon 
followed up with an April 7th forum 
attended by some 350 people. 

At the same time inPittsburgh,Penn- 
sylvania, 900 steelworkers, two-thirds 
of them Black and including several 
hundred women, gathered at the 
union’s first International Civil Rights 
Conference. The key issue of the con- 
ference was Weber, and throughout 
the two-day conference speaker after 
speaker stressed the importance of the 
Weber case, and vowed to fight against 
it. 

USWA members have been rallying 
against the case for several months now. 
Only a few days before the conference, 
500 protesters— most of them USWA 
members— rallied in Gary, Indiana. 
And another union in the anti- Weber 
fightback, the American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal 
Employees, held a public forum at- 
tended by 240 people at their District 
33 (Philadelphia) hall. 

Currently, affirmative action sup- 
porters are preparing for a National 
Anti-Weber Mobilization Week, plan- 
ned by over 100 activists from around 
the country who attended a March 
24-25 conference in New York City. 

The Mobilization Week called for 
May 27-June 2 will be marked by 
demonstrations, teach-ins and other 
activities throughout the country. It 
will culminate in national pro- 
tests — one in Washington, D.C. and 
another in a yet unspecified location on 
the West Coast. □ 


* * * 

(LNS correspondent David Borgen 
lives in San Francisco and is active in 
the Hastings Law School branch of the 
National Lawyers Guild.) 


West German Steelworkers Give 
Their Version of Strike 


By Marta Luxemburg 
Liberation News Service 

WASHINGTON, D.C, (LNS)— One 
of the biggest scandals in West German 
union history has reached the country’s 
press. Der Spiegel, West Germany’s 
equivalent of Newsweek, has reported 
that the majority of striking 
steelworkers did not approve their con- 
tract negotiated by the In- 
dustriegewerkschaft Metall (IGM) and 
the country’s steel corporations even 
though the union leadership declared 
the contract valid. 

An independent investigation by the 
Frankfurter Informationdienst sup- 
ported Der Speige/’s allegations. The 
weekly Frankfurter had sent its own 
reporters into the various union polling 


places to check official voting records. 
There they found that the union leader- 
ship provided contradictory statements 
about the number of workers who 
voted, the number of ballot boxes set 
up and the method by which votes were 
counted. Official union claims that 
49.9 percent of the 154,000 steel- 
workers ratified the contract were 
questionable, the reporters concluded. 
On the contrary, they found that 50 
percent of the workers had rejected the 
contract. 

The 44-day long strike beginning in 
December 1978 focused on demands 
for a 35 hour work week and a wage in- 
crease. But union negotiators agreed to 
a compromise with the steel corpora- 
tions for a four percent wage increase 
and several days additional vacation 
time. Most workers, then, are upped 
into a higher tax bracket which grants 
them the dubious benefit of paying 
higher taxes. For others the 1.9 percent 
wage increase means their weekly 
paychecks will not keep pace with an 
annual 3.5 percent inflation rate. The 
demand for a 35 hour work week 
didn’t meet with much favor at the 
negotiating table. In fact, the 40 hour 
work week is firmly entrenched in the 
contract’s language for the next five 
years. During this time, approximately 
25 percent of all steelworkers in the 
Federal Republic of Germany will have 
lost their jobs through attrition and 
unemployment while the corporations 
rely on more capital-intensive 
technology. 

According to union regulations, 
union members must approve all 
agreements reached by the union 
leadership and the steel corporations. 
But union rules require that only 25 
percent of the union membership ratify 
a contract. In spite of the low ratifica- 
tion quota, the union suggests that a 
clear majority for any negotiated con- 
tract would be “highly desirable.” 
With popular rank and file support, 
the Industriegewerkschaft Metall could 
have preserved its role as the strongest 
union in West Germany. 

The union scandal will not 
strengthen the Deutscher Gewerkschafts- 
bund (the AFL-CIO-type organiza- 
tion) or its member Industriege- 
werkschaft Metall. And the 
Frankfurter Informationdienst ’s ex- 
pose has not surprised steelworkers 
who doubted the official union figures 
anyway: the sentiment in the factories 
strongly advocated the continuation of 
the strike. Though a mere 25 percent of 
the workers actually ratified the con- 
tract and wanted to go back to work, 
the IGM contract scandal reveals that 
the rank and file has made a much 
more radical call for union 
democracy— a stand that the union 
leadership and the corporations would 
not like to believe is possible. □ 

* * * 


( Washington-based correspondent 
Marta Luxemburg regularly writes on 
West Germany.) 
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The Krugeirand-one way to fight 
your loss in purchasing power. 


You know from your own experience 
there's been a shrinkage in what your money 
can buy, ami maybe you’ve been worrying 
about what you can do to protect yourself in 
the future. Well, past experience has shown 
that in times like these gold has been a pro- 
tection, since it has acted as a hedge against 
inflation. 

And for a lot of people that means 
Krugerrands. The South African Kruger- 
rand is a bullion coin which is designed not 
for coin collectors, but for people who 
want to acquire gold in a convenient form. 
Its value is based on its gold content, 


which is exactly one troy ounce of pure gold. 

And that is what makes it unique and de- 
sirable. For, except for a slight additional 
charge for coinage and distribution, you 
are buying gold bullion xohen you buy . 
Krugerrands. The Krugerrand is gold in 
its most convenient form, since you can 
always tell what it is worth by looking up 
the world gold-ounce price published in the 
daily press. 

The great advantage of the South African 
Krugerrand lies in its instant recognition and 
acceptability practically everywhere. (Mil- 
lions of them are sold throughout the 


.world each year.)’ Because of its known 
gold Content, the Krugerrand is very little 
trouble to buy or sell. And there is no need 
to pay for an assay to confirm its weight 
and purity. 

The price of gold does vary, but over the 
long term it has tended 
to retain its value and 
its purchasing power. 

Unlike many curren- f | 

cies throughout man’s Itj^Kjgwi Mil 
history, there has '.y 

never been a time when 
gold was not valuable, 


The Krugerrand 

The world’s best way to own gold. 

For the name of the dealer nearest you, call toll-free, 800*528-6050. 
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' UPPER RIGHT CREDIT: 

Cathy Cockrell/LNS 

Ob a cold and- rainy April 14, 1979 , 2 
ant i -nucl«ar demons t rat Ci r protested 
one. of ; two nucl eat power plants at I n d i. a ®. 
Point, Long Island is still in operation. 

See- story, page . 7 
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Peg Averil 1/GALC Report/LNS 
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See story_ page 4 
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CENTER RIGHT CREDIT: 

Hazel Hankin/LNS 

NorthPhiladelphia neighborhood. The city's 
Black United Front marched through South 
Philadelphia April 4, 1979 in support of a 
federa 11 oW- income housing development to be 
built there. 2,500 people, mostly Blacks, 
participated in the march. 

See story page 9 


UPPER MIDDLE LEFT CREDIT : 
Nuez/Granma/LNS 

-See' story page 4 ■ / 
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StreetPSpers Graphics/LNS 




{■See story page 2 
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LOWER RIGHT CREDIT; 

Burckhard Kret s chmann/ LNS 

Anti-nuclear demonstrators in Hanover, West Ger- 
many, protested the proposed Gorleben nuclear 
reprocessing plant and waste disposal dump, 
Gorleben has become the battle ground for the 
biggest and most decisive confrontation to date 
between the German government and the West Ger- 
man anti-nuke movement. See packet #949 for 
directly related story. 

See story page 7 
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